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An analysis was made of recent trends in arrests for 
driving under the influence of alcohol or other intoxicants (DUI) and 
the characteristics; of persons confined in local jails in 1983 who 
had been charged with driving while intoxicated by alcohol (DWI). 
Data on DUI arrests were drawn from information provided to the 
Federal Bureau of investigation by state and local police agencies. 
Information on a nationally representative sample of jail inmates was 
obtained from the 1983 Survey of Inmates of Local Jails sponsored by 
the Bureau of Justice Statistics. Some of the major findings of the 
study were as follows: (1) between 1970 and 1986, arrests for DUI 
increased nearly 223 percent, while the number of licensed drivers 
increased by 42 percent; (2) arrest rates for DUI were highest among 
21-year-olds; (3) since 1983, most states have raised the minimum age 
for consumption of alcoholic beverages to 21; (4) per capita arrest 
rates for DUI for those aged 18-20 have decreased by 14 percent since 
1983; (5) prior to their arrest for DWI, convicted offenders had 
consumed a median of 6 ounces of pure alcohol; (6) for DWI offenders 
sentenced to jail, the median term imposed was five months; and (7) 
those in jail for DWI were 95 percent male, had a median age of 32, 
and reflected a racial distribution similar to the adult general 
population. (KC) 
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by Lawrence A. Greenfeld 
BJS Statistician 

This report analyzes recent trends in 
arrests for driving under the influence 
of alcohol or other intoxicants (DUI), 
and it examines the characteristics of 
persons confined in local jails in 1983 
who had been charged with driving 
while intoxicated by alcohol (DWI). 
DUI is the general term for drivers who 
operate a. motor vehicle after having 
consumed an intoxicant (such as drugs 
or alcohol); DWI> in this study, specif- 
ically refers to inmates in local jails 
who were charged with driving while in- 
toxicated by alcohol (usually defined by 
State law as a specific concentration of 
alcohol in the blood). 

Data on DUI arrests were drawn from 
information provided to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation (FBI) by State 
Cdl police agencies. Information 
on a nationally representative sample 
of jail inmates was obtained from the 
1983 Survey of Inmates of Local Jails 
sponsored by the Bureau of Justice 
Statistics. 

Major findings include: 

• Between 1970 and 1986 arrests for 
DUI increased nearly 223%, while the 
number of licensed drivers increased by 
42%. 



• Arrest rates for DUI welre highest 
among 21-year-olds and reached their 
Y\ pe^ 1983 with a rate 1 arrest for 
c\7 every 39 licensed drivers of that age. 



• Since 1983 most States have phased in 
new laws raising the minimum age for 
^ the purchase or sale of alcoholic bev- 
erages to 21. Per capita arrest rates 
for DUI for those age 18-20 have de- 
1^ creased by 14% since then— more than 



twice the rate of decrease for those 



Drunk driving is a serious crime- 
serious in terms of its prevalence 
and its consequences. In 19E6 
there was about 1 arrest for driv- 
ing under the influence of an in- 
toxicant for every 88 licensed 
drivers. The National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration 
estimates that perhaps as many as 
a quarter of a million persons were 
killed in alcohol**related motor ve- 
hicle crashes over the last 10 
years. More than 650|000 persons 
are Injured in such crashes every 
year. The annual cost in property 
damage, medical costs, and other 
costs of drunk driving may total 
more than $24 billion. 

This report examines triends in 
arrests for drunk driving and 
provides a detailed portrait of 
drunk drivers held in local jails In 
1983. It describes how much alco- 
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hoi these inmates consumed^ the 
types of beverages they drank, and 
how long they spent drinking prior to 
their arrests. 

In recent years a number of orga- 
nizattons, such as Mothers Against 
Drunk Driving, have helped to in- 
crease public awareness of this is- 
sue. The challenge to us is to reduce 
the incidence and prevalence of drunk 
driving and to target the chronic 
drunk driver, typically found in the 
Nation's jails, for special response. 
Many States have initiated efforts 
designed to deal with this problem: 
increasing the minimum age for 
purchasing alcoholic beverages and 
enacting new laws to stiffen the 
penalties, particularly for those who 
repeatedly drink and drive. 

Steven R. Schlesinger 
Director 
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• Prior to their arrest for DWI, con- 
victed offenders had consumed a medi- 
an of 6 ounces of pure alcohol (about 
equal to the alcoholic content of 12 
bottles of beer or 8 mixed drinks) in a 
rhedian of 4 hours. About 26% consumed 
at least 10 ounces of pure alcohol (c .ui- 
valent to 20 beers or 13 mbced drinks). 

• About 54% reported drinking only 
beer, about 2% only wine, 23% liquor 
onlyi and 21% had been drinking two or 
more different beverages. This last 
group consumed the most alcohol prior 
to arrest, about three times more than 
those who drank only beer. 

• For DWI offenders sentenced to jaily 
the median term imposed was 5 months^ 
those with prior DWI sentences re- 
ceived sentences that were about twice 
as long as first-timers. 



• About 7% of all persons confined in 
local jails on June 30, 1983, were 
charged with or convicted of DWI; 
nearly 13% of jail inmates had a cur- 
rent charge or prior conviction for DWL 

• Those in jail for DWI were 95% male, 
had a median age of 32, and reflected a 
racial distribution similar to the adult 
general population. Nearly 80% were 
not living with a spouse at the time of 
arrest, and they were more likely to be 
unemployed than adults in the civilian 
labor force. 

• Nearly half of those in jail for DWI 
had previously been sentenced to pro- 
bation, jail, or prison for DWI, and 
three-quarters had a prior sentence for 
any crime (including DWI). 
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Table 1. Comparison of licensed driven and estimated arrests 
for driving under the influence, by ai^e, 1975 and 1986 



Age 




1975 






1986 




Percent 
change 
in rate, 
1975-86 


Percent of: 


Arrests per 

100,000 

drivers 


Percent of: 


Arrests per 

100,000 

drivers 


Drivers 


Arrests 


Drivers 


Arrests 


Total 


100% 


100% 


729 


100% 


100% 


1,130 


+ 55% 


16-17 years old 


3.7% 


1.8% 


352 


2.6% 


1.5% 


647 


-f 84% 


18-24 


18.9 


25.3 


979 


15.7 


28.8 


2,075 


+ 112 


25-29 


12.9 


15.0 


847 


13.0 


22.0 


1,909 


+ 125 


30-34 


10.3 


12.2 


867 


12.2 


15.8 


1,471 


+ 70 


35-39 


8.5 


10.6 


909 


10.9 


11.1 


1,158 


+ 27 


40-44 


7.9 


9.8 


904 


8.5 


7.2 


968 


+ 7 


45-49 


8.0 


8.9 


812 


6.9 


4.9 


805 


-J 


50-54 


7.9 


7.3 


675 


6.3 


3.4 


609 


-10 


55-59 


6.8 


4.6 


490 


6.3 


2.4 


434 


- 11 


60-64 


5.7 


2.7 


347 


5.9 


1.6 


299 


- 14 


65 and older 


9.5 


1.8 


141 


11.9 


1.2 


118 


- 16 



Note: Percents may not add to 100% due 
to rounding. Table excludes licensed 
drivers and arrests for those less than 16 
years old. For those 16 and older there 
were 129,671,000 licensed drivers in 1975 
and 158,494,000 !n 1986; there were 
945,757 DUI arrests in 1975 and 1,791,575 



in 1986. The age distribution of known 
arrests for DUI was applied to t^:e total 
number of estimated DUI arrests. 
Sources: Federal Highway Administration, 
Selected Highway Statistics and Charts« 
1985 . FBI, Crime in the United States 
(1975 and 1986). 



• Nearly half of all inmates in jail for 
DWI had previously been Involved In an 
alcohol abuse treatment program— about 
1 in 11 were in treatment at the time 
of the arrest for DWI. 

DUI arrests 

In 1986 more than 158 million persons 
held driver*s licenses In the United 
States— nearly 86% of the population 
age 16 and over. During the same year 
the FBI estimated that nearly 1.8 mil- 
lion arrests were made by State and lo- 
cal police agencies for driving under 
the Influence of an Intoxicating sub- 
stance. The same year, 46»056 irotor 
veHcle fatalities occurred; about 40% 
were probably alcohol-related, accord- 
ing to the National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration. 

Between 1970 and 1986 the rate of 
arrest for DUI rose more than 127%, 
from 498 arrests per 100,000 licensed 
drivers to 1,131 (figure 1). The pealc 
year, 1983, reflected a record 1,921,000 
arrests— about 1 arrest for every 80 li- 
censed drivers In the Nation. 

The prevalence of arrests for DUI 
must be viewed in the context of the 
levels of consumption of alcoholic bev- 
erages in the United States. In 1985 
the per capita consumption of alcoholic 
beverages was 27.6 gallons. This was 
greater than the per capita consump- 
tion of coffee (25.9 gallons per U.S. 
resident) and milk (27.1 gallons) and 
was exceeded only by the consumption 
of soft drinks (45.6 gallons).^ 

The annual consumption of alcoholic 
beverages based only upon the adult 
population age 21 and older (most States 
now impose this age restriction) would 
equal about 34.5 gallons of beer, 3.5 
gallons of wine, and 2.5 gallons of liq- 
uor per person. However, individual 
patterns of consumption vary. It has 
been estimated that a third of the adult 
population accounts for 95% of the al- 
cohol consumed and 5% of the adult 
population accounts for half of the 
consumption. 

DUI arrests and age 

Since 1975 there has not been con- 
sistent growth in arrest rates across all 
age groups. In 1975 those between age 
18 and 49 were overrepresented among 
arrestees, compared to their share of 
licensed drivers (table 1). Persons age 

^ statistical At)Stract of the U.S.. 1987, table 181, p. 
111. 

^Olson, Steve, and Dean R. Gerstein, Alcohol In 
America: Taking Action to Prevent Abuse 
(Washington, aC: National Academy Press, 1985), 
p. 13. 



18-24 accounted for 18.9% of drivers 
but 25.3% of those arrested, about 1 
arrest for every 102 drivers. Drivers 
age 65 and older, by contrast, account- 
ed for 9.5% of drivers but less than 2% 
of those arrested, about 1 arrest for 
every 709 drivers in this age group. 

Compared to 1975, data for 1986 re- 
flected declines In arrest rates for 
every group over the age of 45. Arrest 
rates for those 45-49 were down about 
1%, and each succeeding age group 
showed a larger percentage decline. 
However, the younger age groups re~ 
fleeted substantial growth in the rate of 
DUI arrests— drivers between the ages 
of 18 and 29 experienced rates of arrest 
in 1986 more than double the rates of 
arrest for those age 18-29 in 1975. 



There are several possible reasons 
why arrest rates have increased among 
younger age groups and decreased among 
older age groups. Although Increased 
enforcement of drinking and/or driving 
laws would be expected to affect all 
age groups to some degree, more strin- 
gent enforcement efforts may have been 
applied to younger age groups selec- 
tively. Drinking or driving behavior 
may also have changed over time across 
different age groups. Legislative 
changes between 1971 and 1983 lower- 
ing the minimum drinking age may also 
have played a role by Increasing the 
prevalence of drinking among younger 
age groups. 
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Table J. Arrest rates for DUl, 18 to 24 year-oldi, 1976-16 ! 










Number of 


DUi arrests 


Der 100,000 licensed drivers In: 










Age 


1976 


1977 


1978 




1 Qsn 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 




18 years old 
19 


U068 


1,288 


1,344 


1,486 


1,586 


1,596 


1,787 


1,623 


1,526 


1,428 


1,480 




M33 


1,453 


1,478 


1,623 


1,802 


1,869 


2,141 


2,086 


1,973 


1,848 


1,780 




20 
21 


M48 


1,481 


1,551 


1,779 


1,867 


2,031 


2,334 


2,359 


2,209 


2,117 


1,961 




1,212 


1,554 


1,615 


1,778 


1,947 


2,124 


2,503 


2,536 


2,479 


2,408 


2,292 




22 


1,118 


1,462 


1,514 


1,593 


1,839 


1,969 


2,352 


2,505 


2,383 


2^358 


2,310 




23 


1,063 


1,368 


1,415 


1,535 


1,738 


1,892 


2,192 


2,400 


2,300 


2,296 


2,257 




24 


1,023 


1,316 


1,347 


1,459 


1,622 


1,780 


2,126 


2,265 


2,210 


2,285 


2,213 




All drivers 


768 


914 


901 


925 


982 


1,041 


1,184 


1,244 


1,145 


1,140 


1,131 




Note: See Note, table 1. 1 



Legislative changes and DUI arrests 

Throughout the early to mid-1970*s, 
States lowered the minimum age for 
the purchase or sale of alcohol c 
beverages, largely in response to the 
ratification of the 26th Amendment 
(197 l)i which extended the right to vote 
to 18-year-olJs. Between 1970 and 
1973^ 24 States reduced the minimum 
ager in 1983, 33 States permitted the 
purchase of alcoholic beverages by per- 
:ions under the age of 21. As a result of 
recent changes in Federal highway funds 
legislation, however, States have begun 
to phase in new laws raising the mini- 
mum drinking age— as of January 1, 
1987, only 7 States had not raised the 
drinking age to 21. 



Drinking 
age 

18 
19 
20 
21 



Number of States 
1983 1987 



13 
14 
6 
17 



2 
5 
0 
43 



Arrest rates for those age 18-19 
peaked in 1982; for 20-year-olds they 
peaked a year later (table 2). Overall, 
the number of arrests of those age 18- 
20 for DUI decreased 24% between 1983 
and 1986, from 216,255 to 164,011, 
while the number of licensed drivers of 
this age declined by 12% (from 10.6 
million to 9.3 million). This may mean 
that as much as half of the decline in 
arrests among drivers of these ages 
(and as much as 20% of the decline in 
arrests for all ages) could be because of 

^Williams, A.F., R.F. Rich, O.L. Zador, and L.J. 
Robertson, 'The Legal Minimum Age and Fatal 
Motor Ve>.icle Crashes," Journal of Legal Studies, 
Vol. 4, no. 1 (1975), pp. 219-39. 

^See A Diprest of State Alcohol Highway Safety 
Related LegUiation (1983-87) (Washington, D.C.: 
National Highway Traffic Safety Administration). 



Table 3. Cumxa*tivc estimated DUI arrest rate for Ucensed drivers age 18-24 



Year of birth 



Total number of DUi arrests per 100.000 licensed drivers who were age: 
18 19 20 21 22 23 24 



1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 



1,068 
1,288 
1,344 
1,486 
1,586 
1,596 
1,787 
1,623 
1,526 
1,428 
1,480 



2,521 
2,766 
2,967 
3,288 
3,455 
3,737 
3,873 
3,596 
3,374 
3,208 



4,072 
4,545 
4,834 

5,319 
5,789 
6,096 
6,082 
5,713 
5,335 



5,850 
6,492 
6,958 
7,822 
8,325 
8,575 
8,490 
8,005 



7,689 
8,461 
9,310 
10,327 
10,708 
10,933 
10,800 



9,581 
10,653 
11,710 
12,62? 
13,004 
13,190 



11,707 
12,918 
13,920 
14,912 
15,217 



Note: See Note, table 1. 



Changes in the drinl<ing age laws.^ This 
may also indicate that future declines 
will occur as the new laws, which often 
are gradually phased in, apply to larger 
segments of the under-21 population. 

Arrest rates for age groups 21 and 
older have also declined since 1983, 
though at a slower pace than for those 
younger than 21. Between 1983 and 
1986 the number of DUI arrests per 
100,000 licensed drivers dropped 9.6% 
for 21-year-olds, 7.8% for ?.2 -year-olds, 
6% for 23-year-olds, and 2.3% for 24- 
year-olds. In the aggregate, arrest 
rates per 100,000 licensed drivers for 
those age 18-20 declined more than 
twice as fast as for those age 21-24 be- 
tween 1983 and 1986 (14% for those un- 
der 21 vs. 6.5% for those 21-24). 

^This estiioate was calculated by applying the 1983 
arrest rate for those age 18-20 (2,041 per 100,000 
drivers) to the number of drivers in 1986 (9,344,000) 
of this age, producing an estimate of 190,684 ar- 
rests in 1986. Actual arrests in 1986 were 164,011, 
or 26,673 fewer than expected. The overall decline 
In the number of arrests bMween the 2 years was 
52,244 (216,255 - 164,011). Thus, the percentage of 
the decline not due to a change in the number of 
drivers of these ages would be about half 
(26,673/52,244). 

The total decline in the number of arrests for 
persons of all agej between 1983 and 1986 was 
127,800. Thus, as much as 21% of the drop 
(26,673/127,800) might be attributable to changes in 
the minimum drinking age laws. 



DUI arrest rates for specific ages can 
also be compared across different years 
of birth (table 3). Persons born in 1958 
who became 24 years old in 1982 would 
have accumulated an estimated 11,707 
arrests per 100,000 licensed drivers be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 24— about 1 
arrest for every 8.5 drivers. By com- 
parison, those born 4 years later who 
became 24 In 1986 accumulated 30% 
more arrests over the same ages— 
15,217 arrests per 100,000 licensed 
drivers, or 1 arrest for every 6.6 
drivers. Generally, persons born in 
1963 and 1964 are likely to accumulate 
more arrests by age 24 than either their 
predecessors or those born in subsequent 
years. Those born in 1963-64 would have 
become 21 years old at about the same 
time that the States began phasing in 
the new, higher minimum age laws for 
the purchase of alcoholic beverages. 

Continued monitoring of the DUI ar- 
rest experience of these age groups will 
be necessary to determine whether the 
declines observed in the most recent 
years for the youngest groups carry for- 
ward to age 21 and beyond. Arrest data 
in future years will provide additional 
information on whether new groups of 
drivers turning ages 18, 19, and 20, who 
will be fully covered by the new laws, 
also maintain lower arrest rates. 

Lower arrest rates may also be a re- 
flection of changing dri'''!ng behavior 
among young adults, bd.i 1 on national 
surveys of high school senioiS, seniors 
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in 1986 (after most States had raised 
their drinking ages) reported less preva- 
lent daily drinking and drinking in the 
month preceding the survey than did sen- 
iors in 1980 (before drinking ages were 
raised). In addition, a smaller percent- 
age of seniors in 1986 reported engag- 
ing in binge drinking (5 or more drinks 
in a row at least once in the 2 weeks 
prior to Ihe interview) than did seniors 
in 1980.^ 



Percent who drank 
in last 30 days 

Percent who drank 
daily 

Percent with binge 
drinking 

DWI offenders in jaU 



Senior class oft 
1980 1986 

72.0% 65.0% 

6.0 4.8 

41.?. 36.8 



On June 30, 1983, there were an esti- 
mated 220,740 adults confined in the 
Nation^s 3,338 local jails. An estimated 
13,089 (6%) were serving sentences af- 
ter conviction for driving while intoxi- 
cated (table 4). Less than 1% of those 
in jail were unconvicted inmates charged 
with DWI. (Persons charged with or con- 
victed of driving while intoxicated by 
drugs have been excluded from this 
analysis.) 

When prior sentences are taken into 
account, the estimated percent of jail 
inmates with a current charge or a past 
conviction for DWI rises to nearly 13%. 

(The Survey of Local Jail Inmates is 
conducted every 5-7 years. Because of 
Increased public, legislative, and law 
enforcement interest in the problem of 
drunk driving in recent years, the data 
for jail inmates in 1983 may not reflect 
the current jail population.) 

e 

Sec "Monitoring the Future; A Continuing Study of 
the Lifestyles and Vilues of Youth," conducted 
the Institute of Social Research at the University of 
Michigan and funded primarily by the National 
Institute on Drug Abuse. See also High School 
Senior Drug Use: 1975-1986 (Rockvilli,, Maryland: 
National Institute on Drug Abuse, Marcn J 987). 



I Table 4. Prevalence of DWI 
, among jallinmates, 1983 


f Curr«rt or prior 


Number 


Percent 


1 charge or 


of 


ofaU 


i conviction for DWI 


Inmates 


Inmates 


j Total 


220,740 


100% 


i Currently charged with DWI 


1,826 


.8% 


; Currently convicted of DWI 


13»089 


5.9 


i Prior DWI conviction only 


13,415 


6.1 


1 All other inmates 


192,410 


87.2 



Table 5. Characteristics of jail inmates 
charged with or convicted of DWI, 1983 



Characteristic Percent of Inmates 


Sex 




Male 


94.7% 


Female 


5.3 


Race 




White 


85.6% 


Black 


9.8 


Other 


4.6 


Ettmlcity 




Hispanic 


17.2% 


Non-Hispanic 


82.8 






i 1 i3 years oiu 


2.4% 


20-24 


00 7 


25-29 


17.3 


30-34 


17.1 




11.6 


40»ii4 


8.0 


4«> 49 


6.9 


50-54 


6»8 




6.5 


65 and older 


1.0 


Median age 


32 years 








13.1% 


8-9 


15.9 


10-11 


19.4 


12 


36.0 


Some college 


15.7 


Median education 


12 years 


Marital status 




Married 


22.2% 


Widowed 


2.0 


Divorced/separated 


39.1 


Never married 


36.7 


Employment status at arrest 




Unemployed 


32.7% 


Employed 


67.3 


Full-time 


58.2 


Part-time 


9.1 


Median annual Income* 


$8,750 


Type of ubuaI occupation 




Laborer 


16.7% 


Construction trade 


16.2 


Machine operator 


11.4 


Farm worker 


9.7 


Mechanic/craftsman 


7.4 


Transportation/heavy 




equipment 


7.2 


Food services 


5.3 


Executive/managerial 


4.4 


Administrative support 


4.2 


Sales 


3.8 


All other 


13.7 


Total number of inmates 


14,915 


•For those who had been free at least 
1 full year prior to arrest. 



Profile of DWI offenders 

Among convicted and unconvicted 
persons in jail for DWI, males pre- 
dominated, and the racial distribution 
was similai to the adult general popu- 
lation (table 5). An estimated 17% 
classified themselves as Hispanic^ a 
higher proportion than In the general 
population (8%). 

The median age of the DWI jail in- 
mates was 32, about 5 years older than 
the median age of those jailed for other 
crimes. About 51% had completed high 
school, but about 13% had less than 8 
years of education. Almost 80 % of DWI 
inmates of local jails reported they 
were not living with a spouse at the 
time of their arrest: An estimated 37% 
had never been married, 39% were 
divorced or separated, and 2% were 
widowed. 

The relatively high percentage of un- 
employed persons among those in jail 
for DWI (33%) may be a reflection of 
the types of occupations represented. 
Nearly a third reported their usual work 
was as laborers or In the construction 
trades, occupations that are often sub- 
ject to temporary periods of unemploy- 
ment. 

Prior DWI history 

About 48% of persons jailed for DWI 
had previous DWI convictions (table 
6). In general, convicted and uncon- 
victed DWI jail inmates were alike with 
respect to prior histories of DWI con- 
victions. 

Persons jailed for DWI were more 
likely than other jail Inmates to have 
been previously convicted of the same 
crime. Among robbers in jail, 33% had 
a prior robbery conviction; among those 
jailed for assault, 37% had a previous 
assault conviction; and among those 
charged with drug trafficking, 36% had 
a prior conviction for this offense. 
Compared to those jailed for DWI, only 
persons jailed for larceny (52%) and 
burglary (51%) had higher percentages 
with prior convictions for the same 
crime. 

About three-fourths of DWI offenders 
had previously bean convicted of any 
crime, including DWI, and had been sen- 
tenced to probation, jail, or prison. 
This proportion was similar among 
those In jail for crimes other than DWI. 
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Table 6. Jail tnmatei charted with DWI» 
by number of prior DWl sentences, 19S3 









Number of prior 
DWl sentences 




Peraent of Inmates chanced with DWl 




All 


Unconvicted 


Convicted 




Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 




None 

1 

2 

3 or more 


Sl.7% 
30.1 
12.6 
5.6 


54.7% 
30.6 

8.6 

6.1 


51.3% 
30.1 
13.2 
5.5 




Number of inmates 


14,915 


1»826 


13»089 




Note: Percents may not add to 100% due to rounding. 



Table 7« Alcohol consumption prior to arrest of jail Inmatea 
serving a sentence for DWl, 1983 



Ounces of ethanol 


Percent of iail inmates convicted of DWl ! 


con.«umed 


Ail 


Male 


Female ■ 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% i 


1 Less than 1 ounce 


1.9% 


1.9% 


1.0% 1 


j 1-1.9 


7.1 


7.1 


7.2 


; 2-2.9 


11.8 


11.4 


17.4 1 


1 3-3.9 


17.1 


16.5 


26.5 ) 


4-4.9 


8.7 


9.0 


4.2 1 


i 5-9.9 


27.2 


27.2 


27.9 } 


10-14.9 


14.4 


15.0 


6.0 1 


1 15 or more 


11.8 


11.9 


10.0 ! 


1 Median ounces of ethanol 


6 ounces 


6 ounces 


3.9 ounces j 


1 Number of offenders 


13,089 


12,369 


720 j 


I 1 

j Note: Percents may not add to 100% due to rounding. , 



Alcohol consumption 



Convicted offenders were asked de- 
tailed questions about their consump- 
tion of alcoholic beverages prior to 
their arrest for DWL The types of 
beverages consumed, the amount con- 
sumed, and the period of time spent 
drinking were collected from each of- 
fender who reported drinking prior to 
arrest. Rased on these responses, it 
was possible to convert the amount and 
type of beverage consumed to a pure 
alcohol equivalent (ethanol) in order to 
estimate total intake (see Methodology 
for conversions). 

Convicted DWl offenders were esti- 
mated to have consumed a median of 



6 ounces of ethanol (equivalent to the 
alcohol content of 12 bottles of beer or 
8 mixed drinks) prior to arrest (table 
7). Male offenders had consumed about 
50% more ethanol than female offend- 
ers. About 9% of the convicted offend- 
ers had consumed less than 2 ounces of 
ethanol; 38% consumed between 2 and 5 
ounces; 27% between 5 and 10 ounces; 
and 26% reported consuming the equi- 
valent of 10 or more ounces of eth- 
anol. To consume 10 ounces of ethanol 
would require drinking the equivalent of 
20 beers or 13 mixed drinks. 

The median length of the drinking ses- 
sion prior to the arrest was 4 hours 
(table 8). Given the median consump- 
tion of 6 ounces of alcohol, this would 
suggest a rate of consumption equiva- 



lent to about 3 beers or 2 mixed drinks 
per hour. The a^-erage, or mean, 
ethanol consump-ion was 7.4 ounces, 
and the average amount consumed 
escalated with the number of hours 
spent drinking. 

Most convicted DWl offenders 
reported drinking only beer prior to 
arrest: 

Percent who drank: 
Beer only 54% 
Wine only 2 
Liquor only 23 
More than one type 21 

Amounts consumed prior to arrest 
varied with the type of beverage. 
Those who drank only beer consumed 
the smallest median amount of pure 
alcohol, 3.5 ounces or the equivalent of 
about 7 beers (table 9). The median 
ethanol consumption for wine drinkers, 
3.7 ounces, would approximately equal 
6.5 glasses (at 4 ounces of wine per 
glass). Those drinking only liquor prior 
to arrest consumed a median quantity 
of ethanol more than double that of 
beer and wine drinkers— approximately 
equal to 10 to 11 drinks. Those who 
combined different beverages were 
estimated to have had an intake of 
ethanol more than three times that of 
those who drank beer only and nearly 
40% greater than those who consumed 
liquor only. 



Table 8. Numt>er of twurs spent drinking 
and amount of ethanol consumed 
prior to arrest for DWl, 
for convicted jail inmates, 1983 



Hours spent 
drinking 



Percent 
of jail 
inmates 
convicted 
of DWl 



Average 
ethanol 
consump- 
tion prior 
to arrest 



Total 


100% 


7.4 oz. 


1 hour or less 


11.6% 


3.4 oz. 


2-3 


17.9 


6.1 


4-5 


22.9 


6.3 


6-7 


15.6 


8.8 


8-9 


10.5 


9.2 


10-11 


14.2 


11.8 


12 hours or more 


7.4 


15.9 


Median 


4 hours 


6 oz. 



Notet Percents may not add to 100% due 
to rounding. 



Table 9. Type of alcoholic beverage and amount of ethanol consumed 
prior to arrest for DWl, for convicted jail Inmate*, 1983 



Percent of inmates convicted o* DWi who drank; 



Ounces of ethanol consumed 



ERIC 



Total 

Less than 1 ounce 

1- 1.9 

2- 2.9 

3- 3.9 

4- 4.9 

5- 9.9 
10-14.9 
15 or more 

Median ounces of ethanol consumed 



Beer only 


Wine only 


Liquor only 


More than 
one type 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


1.7% 


21.7% 


2.2% 


0% 


8.5 


22.6 


8.3 


.6 


16.4 


3.0 


8.6 


4.3 


25.7 


46.8 


2.3 


7.3 


5.8 


0 


14.3 


11.1 


31.5 


3.0 


30.2 


15.4 


6.2 


0 


18.2 


32.8 


4.2 


3.0 


15.8 


27.9 


3.5 ounces 3.7 ounces 8 ounces 


11 ounces 



Note 



t: Percents may not add to 100% due to rounding. 



Those jail Inmates convicted of DWI 
who consumed th most alcohol prior to 
their arrest were also the ones who 
typically drtnk the greatest amounts in 
their usual drinking sessions (table 10), 
Among those who consumed less than 2 
ounces of ethanol prior to arrest, 87% 
described themselves as usually drink- 
ing dally or several times per week, 
with a median ethanol consumption of 
about 4 ounces per drinking session. 
Those who consumed greater quantities 
of ethanol prior to arrest reported less 
frequent asual drinking sessions, though 
they consumed more alcohol at a typi- 
cal drinking session. Nearly three- 
quarters of those who consumed 10 
ounces or more prior to the arrest that 
resulted In their DWI conviction 
reported that they usually consumed at 
least this amount of ethanol when drink- 
ing, and nearly half reported ths'c they 
usually drank less frequently than 
weekly. This type of drinking, often re- 
ferred to as "binge drinking," is thought 
to be most prevalent among younger age 
groups and more common among those 
not living with spouses.' 

Sentencing and DWI 

Those convicted offenders sentenced 
to jail are not representative of all 
persons sentenced for DWI since many 
"more DWI offenders are under proba- 
tion supervision in the community or 
have received other sanctions.^ 
However, it is useful to examine the 
length of the sentences imposed for 
those who receive jail terms since they 
are more likely to be the chronic and 
serious offenders for whom the effect 
of a prior record can be gauged. The 
median jail sentence for first-time DWI 
offenders was 90 days, compared to 180 
days for recidivists (table 11). About a 
third of the first-timers received 30 
days or less, compared to about a fifth 
of the recidivists. 

Among those with two or more prior 
convictions, a comparatively small per- 
centage appear to have received sen- 
tences greater than a year. Many of 
the most chronic DWI offenders, how- 
ever, may have been sentenced to State 
prisons rather than local jails. (In 1983 
an estimated 1.4% of State prison admis- 
sions were for DWI.) 

Sec Collins, James J., Jr., Drinking and CHmg; 
Perspective s on the Relationship Retween Alcohol 
Consumpt ion and Criminal Behavior (U^w York* 
Guilford Press, 1981), pp. 163-67. 

'on December 31, 1986, 21 States reported that 
21.2% of the 913,765 adult offenders on probation 
had been convicted of DWI. Applied to the entire 
probation population of the 50 States and the 
District of Columbia (2,03S593 probationers), the 
estimated number of DWI offenders on probation 
would be over 430,000~perhaps 30 times the 
number of DWI offenders In local Jails In 1983. 



Table 10. Usual drlnWng behavior of jail inmates convicted of DWI, 
by amount of ethanol consumed prior *o arrest, 1983 



Usual consumption 
of alcohol 



Percent of convicted Jail inmates by 

amount of ethanui consumed prior to ar rest 

fo"vicled Less than 2^9 5^9:9 10 or more' 
2 ounces ounces ounces ounces 



Frequercy of usual drinking 
Daily 

Several times per week 
Several times per month 
Less than once per month 

Amount of ethanol usually 
consumed when drinking 

Less than 2 ounces 
2-4.9 ounces 
5-9.9 ounces 
10 or more ounces 

Median ounces usually consumed 
Number of inmates 



100% 

17.8% 
39.3 
22.1 
20.8 



100% 

5.8% 
19.7 
29.8 
44.9 

8.1 oz. 
13,089 



100% 

27.1% 
60.3 

6.4 

8.2 



100% 

21.5% 
34.9 
15.9 
27.9 

4.3 oz. 

1,178 



m% 

11.4% 
44.9 
29.1 
14.8 



100% 

7.8% 
31.1 
34.2 
26.9 

6 oz. 
4,921 



100% 

12.6% 
38.8 
22.0 
26.7 



100% 

3.5% 

9.8 
(0.6 
46.1 

9 oz. 
3,561 



100% 

29.0% 
25.0 
17.3 
28.6 



100% 

.2% 
8.6 
16.5 
74.7 

17.7 oz. 
3,429 



Note; Percents may not add to 100% due to rounding. 



?c!?uim; J"»'^**^K°' P"***^*P»t*°" ^ alcohol abuae treatment programs 
for jaU Inmates charged with DWI, 1983 



Participation In alcohol 
abuse treatment programs 



Ever In treatment 
Yes 
No 

Number of times enrolled 
in treatment programs 

None 

1 

2 

3 or more 

In treatment at lime 
of arrest 

Yes 

No 



Table 1 U Length of sentence Imposed for convicted DWI offender*, 
by number of prior DWI sentencei to jaU or prison, 1983 


1 

Sentence length 


All 

offenders 


Percent of Inmates by prior DWI 

sentences to inlt nr ppJ««n 


None 


One 


Two or more 


Total 

30 days or less 

31-60 

61-90 

91-120 

121-180 

181-240 

241-365 

More than 1 year 

Mean number of days 
Median number of days 


100% 

27.3% 
12.5 

4.2 

5.4 
15.9 

4.0 
21.7 

9.1 

218 

150 


100% 

33.8% 
15.7 

4.9 

3.5 
12.8 

2.8 
17.6 

8.9 

197 
90 


100% 

20.9% 
10.9 

5.2 

5.0 
16.8 

6.8 
22.7 
11.7 

215 
180 


100% 

19.0% 

6.3 
.7 
11.3 
23.2 

2.6 
31.5 

5.4 

281 
180 


Note: Percents may not add to 100% due to 


rounding. 







Percent of j«li inmates charffpd 
All Unconvicted 


with DWI 
Convicted 


J 


100% 
48.4 
51.6 


100% 
45.8 
54.2 


100% 
48.7 
51.3 


1 

1 

i 


100% 
51.6 
35.8 

7.6 

5.0 


100% 
54.2 
37.8 

8.0 
0 


100% 
51.3 
35.5 

7.6 

5.6 


i 
i 

i 

i 


100% 
8.7 
91.3 


100% 
9.7 
90.3 


100% 
8.6 
91.4 


I 
1 



Alcohol treatment and DWI 



Nearly half of the persons confined In 
local jails on a DWI charge reported 
having previously participated in an 
alcohol treatment program (table 12). 
In fact, nearly 9% reported that they 
were in such treatment at the time of 
their arrest. Based upon their older 
age, patterns of usual drinking, and 
prior conviction histories, many of 



those in jail for DWI appear to have had 
chronic alcohol problems. The pre- 
valence of past alcohol treatment fur- 
ther illustrates the chronic nature of 
their problems with alcohol. As with 
prior conviction histories, unconvicted 
jail inmates were much like convicted 
DWI offenders with respect to past 
alcohol treatment. 
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Those with prior records of DWI of- 
fenses were more likely tlian first of- 
fenders to have been in a treatment 
program (table 13). This may reflect 
the tendency of judges to impose al- 
cohol treatment participation as a 
conditionof a sentence for DWI. Those 
with the most chronic DWI histories 
reported the highest levels of prior 
alcohol treatment, probably reflecting 
past attempts to remedy a serious and 
chronic alcohol problem. 

Appendix 

Estlmatiiig Blood Alcohol 
Concentrations (BAQ 

Blood alcohol concentration (BAG) 
refers to the number of grams of pure 
alcohol present in 100 milliliters of 
blood. The BAG of an individual may 
be established by a variety of testing 
procedures including chemical breath 
analysis, saliva testing, blood testing, 
urinalysis, or chemical analysis of tis- 
sue samples* 

Calculating the BAG levels of con- 
victed DWI offenders In jail is useful 
for two reasons. First, it provides a 
measure of intoxication that can be 
compared to other groups of drivers for 
whom BAG is known— in this Cdse, 
drinking drivers involved in fatal 
accidents. Second, estimating blood 
alcohol concentration serves as a 
validity check on the self-reported 
amounts consumed prior to arrest; it 
can be used to evaluate whether such 
amounts seem reasonable and even 
whether they are physiologically 
possible. 

Blood alcohol concentrations may be 
affected by numerous factors including 
physiological differences, food consump- 
tion, the amount of ethanol ingested, 
and the time elapsed between drinking 
and testing. Several assumptions 
underlie the estimates of blood alcohol 
concentration presented here: 

1. Average body weights for 25 to 34- 
year-old males and females In the gen- 
eral population were assumed for the 
jail population. 

2. An average rate of metabolism was 
assumed for the jail Inmates equivalent 
to the general population, though such 
rates are known to vary because of dif- 
ferences in physiology and alcohol tol- 
erance* 

3. The rate of alcohol consumption was 
assumed to be stable over the drinking 
session prior to arrest. If, for example, 
6 ounces of ethanol were consumed 
during a 4-hour drinking session, the 
formula assumes that 1.5 ounces of 
ethanol were consumed per hour. 



I Table A3, lllttory of participation 

I in alcohol abuae treatment programs, 

; by number of prior aentencea for DWlt 

j for all jaU Inmatca charged with DWI, 1M3 



Appendbc table 1. Eatlmated mean blood 
alcohol concentration (BAG) at arreat 
of convicted jail Inoatea cbafged 
with DWI, 19M 



Per^^nt of jail Inmates 





Total 


Ever 

received 

treatment 


Never ! 

received 

treatment 


j All inmates 


100% 


48.4% 


51.6% 


Number of prior 








DWI sentences 








None 


100% 


39.0% 


61.0% 


1 


100 


49.0 


50.3 


2 


100 


66.3 


33.7 


3 or more 


100 


78.2 


21.8 



State statutes often define two types 
of minimum blood alcohol concentrations 
that constitute evidence of intoxication— 
"Illegal per se" and ♦'presumptive*' 
levels. Presumptive levels of intoxica- 
tion are generally lower than ille|;al per 
se levels and require a different burden 
of proof to convict an individual of 
drunk driving. Across the States, il- 
legal per se blood alcohol levels cluster 
around .10, but several Stater .ijflne it 
as low as .08 and others as ,ii as .15. 
Presumptive levels for DWI or DUI may 
range from .05 and up but also cluster 
at the .10 level. The President's 
Commission on Drunk Driving has rec- 
ommended that a presumptive BAG of 
.08 be enacted by State legislatures 
(November 1983). A BAG level above 
.05 Is described as ''driving while Im- 
paired" by the National Institute on 
Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism (NIAAA) 
Clearinghouse on Alcohol Information. 

Estimated BAG was highest among in- 
mates age 30-39 and those age 45-49 
(appendix table 1). BAG's did not vary 
much based on the number of prior DWI 
convictions. As with ethanol consump- 
tion, BACs escalated with the number 
of hours spent drinking and varied by 
the type of beverage consumed. The 
highest BAG levels were found among 
those who drank combinations of bever- 
ages. 

Jail inmates were estimated to have 
had a median BAG at the time of the 
DWI arrest of .15 sjid an average (mean) 
BAG of .20 (appendix table 2). The dis- 
tribution of BAG levels for DWI jail In- 
mates was similar to the BAG levels of 
drinking drivers Involved In fatal acci- 
dents in 1983, suggesting that the aver- 
age degree of intoxication of both 
groups was similar. 

^Whlle the presence of elcohol may or may not have 
been the proximate cause of the fatal accident » only 
7.7% of drinking drivers Involved In such accidents 
were found to have BAC levels below .05» or the 
impaired level as defined by the National Institute 
on Alcoholism and Alcohol Abuse, at the time of 
measurement. Assuming that a period of time may 
have passed between the time of the accident and 
testing for BAC, It is possible that actual BACs at 
the time of the accident may have been higher 
(BAC declines by about .015 per hour). 



Blood alcohol 
concentration (BAC) 



Age 
17-24 years 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50 or more 

Number of prior 
DWI convictions 

None 

1 

2 

3 or more 

Number of hours spent 
drinking before arrest 

1 hour 0.' less 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Beverage consumed 
prior to arrest 

Beer 

Wine 

Liquor 

More than one type 



.19 
.19 
.24 
.24 
.19 
.24 
.17 



.19 
.22 
.21 
.18 



.13 
.18 
.20 
.21 
.23 
.26 
.25 
.23 



.16 
.10 
.25 
.29 



Note: Estimates are based upon an average 
body weight of 173 pounds for men and 142 
pounds for women. (Source: Statistical. 
Abstract of the U.S,^ 1987, table 176, 
p. 108.) BAC is estimated for those who 
reported drinking for up to 8 hours before 
their arrest; the number of unweighted cases 
who repotted drinking for more than 8 hours 
may result in unreliable estimates. 



Appendix table 2. Comparbon of eatlmated 
blood alcohol concentration for fatal accident 
drivers In 1983 and convicted DWI offenders 
in local jails, 1983 



Mean 

75th percentile 
50th percentile 

(median) 
25th percentile 



Estimated BACi 


1983 


Drinking 




drivers In- 




volved in fatal 


Jail 


accidents* 


inmates 


.17 


.20 


.22 


.29 


.17 


.15 


.11 


.07 



«'Data were provided by Dr. Terry Zobeck of 
the Alcohol Epidemiologic Data System of the 
National Institute on Alcoholism and Alcohol 
Abuse. BAC test results were available for 
approximately 34% of the drivers involved In 
fatal accidents in 1983 (n=18,789). Testing 
methods included blood, breath, urine, saliva, j 
and other types of analyses that varied from j 
case lo case. Note that these datu cover • 
drivers involved In fatal eccidents with ! 
measurable amounts of alcohol In their blood, I 
whether or nM the drinking driver caused the j 
accident and whether or not Intoxication contrib- j 
uted to the accident. ; 



Formula for calculating BAC 
afitr mu2tip{« ho(4rs of drir^ing 
(Widbnark Formula) 

The National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration (NHTSA) has provided a 
formula for use in this study that per- 
mits an estimate of BAC to be made 
based upon the self-reported prearrest 
drinking t)ehavior of the Jail inmates. 
The methodology for estimating BAC 
was supplied by I>. Alfred J. Farina, 
Research Psychologist, Research Divi- 
sion, National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration. 

BAC{h) = I(A/(rxp))/10].(hxK) 

BAC(h) =: Blood alcohol 
concentration at time h 

A = grams of ethanol consumed 
which is equal tos 

lOiquid ounces eihanol) x (.82)]/.035 

r = reduced body mass (.68 for males 
and .55 for females) 

P = weight in kilograms which is 
equal to: weight in pound8/2.2046 

h = hours drinking 

K = estimated rate at which the 
body metabolizes ethanol (.015 
ounces per hour) 

Based on this formula, a male DWI 
offender who weighs 173 pounds (78.47 
kilograms) and who consumes 12 beers 
or about 6 ounces of ethanol (140.57 
grams by weight) in 4 hours would have 
a BAC of .2 when he finished drinking: 

BAC(h) = [(140.57/(.68 x 78.47))/10] - 
(4 X .015) 
= (2.634/10). (-06) 
= .263 - .06 
= .203 

Methodology 

The portion of this study relating to 
jail inmates is based upon self-report 
data from the 1983 Survey of Inmates 
of Local Jails. The survey used a mul- 
tistage stratified sample of 407 jails 
with random selection of 5,8? 3 inmates 
for personal interview. An estimate of 
the total Inmate population on June 30, 
1983, was made by weighting sampled 
cases by selected probabilities and ad- 
justing for nonresponse. 

The formulas used for calculating 
ounces of ethanol and blood alcohol 
concentration are described below. In 
cases where extreme outliers or impos- 
sible responses were found, data were 
treated as missing. 



Convarsion formulas for ethanol 

For the purposes of this report the 
following conversions were used; 

1 ounce ol '.hanol is equal to— 

• 24 ounces of beer (496 alcohol 
content),* 

• 7 ounces of wine (14% alcohol 
content); 

• 2 ounces of liquor (100 proof or 50% 
alcohol content). 



Mixed drinks were assumed to contain 
1.5 ounces of liquor. However, these 
conversions are approximations since 
some beer, wJne, or Hquor may have a 
different alcoholic content. 



^^^?flVr^*^'• ?""»^^o'»^^~«J<Wver., number of •rretU 
for out, and mte of arrctt for DUl, l>70-tS (ckU for fi^ 1) 



Yetr 



Number of 

licensed 

drivers 



Number of 
arrests 

for DUI 



Rate of arrest 
for DUl per 
100,000 drivers 



1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
197S 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
198S 
1986 

Percent charge 
1970-86 



111,542,787 
114,425,900 
118,414,474 
121,545,736 
125,426,582 
129,790,666 
134,035,641 
138,120,893 
140,843,907 
143,283,995 
145,295,036 
147,075,169 
150,233,659 
154,389,178 
155,423,709 
156,868,277 
158,594,000 

42.2% 



555,700 
644,100 
796,800 
946,800 
843,600 
947,100 
1|029,300 
1,262,200 
li268,700 
li324,80} 
1,426,7C0 
1,531,400 
I,'/78,400 
1,921,100 
1,779,400 
li788,400 
1,793,300 

222.7«S 



498 
563 
633 
779 
673 
730 
768 
914 
901 
925 
982 
1,041 
1,184 
1,244 
1,145 
1,140 
1,131 

127.1% 



Sources: FBI, Crime In the !initeri gt«t* . 
(1970-86), (Washington, D.C.)i Federal — 
Highway Administration, Highway Statla- 
Ji£2i^^mm^yjoJ.9i5 (Washir^ton, D.C.); 



Federal Hlghwiy Administration, Selected 
Highway St atistics fcnd Charts. 1985 
(Washlr^ton, D.a). 



Appendix Ubie 4. Eatimatlnf the effect of age on DUl tr reata, ms and 19S6 



Age 



Number of 
arrests, 1975 



Arrest rate, 
1975* 



Number of 
licensed 
drivers, 
1986° 



Total 

Age 
16-17 
18-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 

65 and older 



945,757 

16,695 
239,311 
141,685 
n5,:88 
100,549 
92,562 
84,396 
68,760 
43,214 
25,554 
17,443 



729 


158,494 


352 


4,059 


979 


24,901 


847 


20,678 


867 


19,258 


909 


17,225 


904 


13,415 


812 


10,861 


675 


9,933 


490 


10,019 


347 


9,301 


141 


18,844 



Expected 


Actual 


number of 


number of 


arrests, 1986 


arrests, 1986 


1,141,202*5 


1,791,575 


14,288 


26,248 


243,781 


516,689 


175,143 


394,761 


166,967 


263,201 


156,575 


199,383 


121,272 


129,791 


88,191 


87,420 


67,048 


60,518 


49,093 


43,519 


32,274 


27,772 


26,570 


22,273 



Difference 
between 
actual and 
expected 
number of 
arrests, 1986 



Note: The expected number of arrests in 
1986 (Column D) is calculated by the 
following formula: (B/100)xC = D. The 
total for Column D Is the sum of expected 
arrests at each age. The difference between 
actual and expected arresu (Column F) U 



^ 650,373 

^ 11,960 

* 272,908 
219,618 

^ 116,234 

* 42,808 
^ 8,519 

-771 

- 6,530 

- 5,574 

- 4,502 

- 4,297 



calculated by the following formula: E-D = F. 
Number of arrests per 100,000 licensed drivers 
in each age group, 
^timated In thousands, 
^um of the Individual age estimates. 
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New from BJS 

• Motor vehicle theft (BJS Special 
Report), NCJ-109973, 3/88 

• Felonv laws of the SO States and the 
District of Columbia^ 1988, NCJ- 
105066, 2/88 

• Correctional populations In the 
United States. 198S> NCJ-103957, 2/88 

• Data center & clearinghouse for drugs 
& crim e (brochure), 3C-000092, 2/88 

• Drugs an J crime; A guide to BJS 
data, NCJ-109956, 2/88 

• Pretrial release and detention; The 
Bail Reform Act of 1984 (BJS Special 
Report), NCJ-109929, 2/88 

• Profile of State prison inmates, 1986 
(BJS Special Report), NCJ 109926, 1/88 

• Traci<ing off enders, 1984 (BJS Bul- 
letin), NCJ-109686, 1/88 



Bureau of Justice Statistics 
Special Reports are prepared 
principally by BJS staff. This 
report was written by Lawrence A. 
Greenfeldy corrections unit chief. 
Statistical review was provided by 
Christopher A. Innes. Frank D. 
Balog edited the report* Marilyn 
Marbrook, publications unit chief, 
administered production, assisted 
by Betty Sherman, Jeanne Harris, 
and Yvonne Shields. 

External reviews were provided 
by Dr. Alfred Farina of the 
National Highway Traffic S^afety 
Administration, Dr. Terry Zobeck 
of the Alcohol Epidemiologic Data 
System, Dr. James Collins of the 
Research Triangle Institute, and 
Mr. Yoshio Akiyama of the FBI. 
Their thoughtful comments and 
assistance are gratefuUy 
acknowledged. 

February 1988, NCJ-109945 



The Assistant Attorney General, 
Office of Justice Programs, coor- 
dinates the activities of the 
following program offices and 
bureaus: the Bureau of Justice 
Statistics, National instUute of 
Justice, Bureau of Justice Assist- 
ance, Office of Juvenile Justice 
ind Delinquency Prevention, and 
the Office for Victims of Crime. 



Crime and Older Americans 

Information Package 



• Are older Americans more likely to be victims of crime than vounqer 
age groups? ^ ^ 

• Are the elderly being arrested for certain crimes more frequentlv 
than in the past? 

• Are offenders in crimes against the elderly more likely to be 
strangers or nonstrangers compared to other age groups? 



A new information package available 
from the Jubtice Statistics Clearinghouse 
answers these and other questions about 
crime and the elderly. Drawing from 
national sources for crime statistics- 
including the BJS National Crime Survey, 
the FBI Uniform Crime Reports, and the 
BJS National Corrections Reporting 
Program—the 34-page package discuss- 
es the types of crimes in which older 
Americans are most likely to be victims 
and offenders, and the types of crime 
prevention they use. 

As the elderly population has grown, so 
has concern about the effects of crime on 
this age group. 



Population statistics indicate that older 
Americans are fast becoTiing a large 
segment of the total U.S. population. In 
1985, Americans 60 years and older 
totaled 39.5 million— a 21 -percent in- 
crease over the past 10 years. 

This package also includes the names 
and addresses of associations and 
organizations that are sources of informa- 
tion about crime and older Americans and 
a list of further readings. 

Crime and Older Americans costs only 
SI 0.00. 



Please send me. 



.copies of the Informa- 



tion Package on Crime and Older Americans 
(NCJ 104569) at $10.00 each. 



Name: 



Organization: 
Address: 



City, state. ZIP: 
Telephone: 



Please detach this form and mail it, with payment, to: 
Justice Statistics Clearinghouse 
Dept. F-AGK 
Box 6000 

Rockville. MD 20850 



ERLC 



Method of payment 

□ Payment of S 



. enclosed 



□ Check payable to NCJRS 

□ Money order payable to NCJRS 

Please biii my 

□ NCJRS deposit account 

# 

Credit card □ Visa □ MasterCard 

^' . Exp. date: 



Signature: 



n 



BurMu of Juttice Statifttics 
rtports 

(revised March 1968) 
Call toU-ffM 800-732-3277 (fOCdl 

301*?S1*5S00) to order BJS repons. 
to be added to one of the BJS mailing 
IfSts, or to speaK to a reference 
specialist In statistics at the Justice 
Statistics Cteartnghouse, National 
Criminal Justice Reference Sen/ice. 
Box 6000. Rockvilie. MO 20850. 
Single copies of repons arc free: use 
NCJ number to order. Postage and 
handling are charged for bulk orders 
of single reports. For single copies of 
multiple titles, up to 1 0 titles are free; 
1 1*40 titles $1 0; more than 40. $20; 
libraries call for fpecial fates. 

Pubiic<use tsp2s of BJS data sets 
and Cher criminal justice data are 
available from the Criminal. lustice 
Archive and Information Network. RO. 
B0xl2<i8.A% .Arbor. 1^148106 
(313-763-5010). 

Natfona) Crimt Survey 

Crim in •! victimization in tr>«U.S.; 
IteS (tmal report). NCJ- 104273. 5/87 
iat4(l«n4lreP0n). ^*CJ- 100435. 5/86 
1963 (l<na I report), NCJ-96459. tO/8S 

BJS spec/ef reporrr 
CI d#rty victim t. NCJ-t07676. 1 1/87 
Vk>lent crim^ trends. NCJ t072l7, 
11/87 

Robbery victims. NCJ< 104638. 4/87 
Violent crime by ttrengem and 

nontlrengers, NCJ' 103702. 1/87 
Preventing domestic vio'lnce against 

women. NCJ- 10203 7. 6/86 
Crime prevention measures. 

NCJ- 100438. 3/86 
The use of weepons in committing 

crimes. NCJ'99643. 1/86 
Reporting crimes to the police. NCJ' 

99432.12/65 
Loceting city, suburben. and rurel 

crime. NCJ-99535. 12/85 
The riek of violent crime. NCJ-97 1 19. 

5/85 

The economic cost of crim« to victims. 

NCJ-93450.4/84 
Family violence. NCJ*93449. 4/64 

BJS butfetms: 
Criminal victimizetion IHBff. NCJ- 

106989. to/87 
Households touched by crime. 1980. 

NCJM05289.6/87 
The crim« of rape. NCJ-967;7. 3/65 
Household burglary. NCJ-96021. 1/85 
Violent crime by strengers. NCJ*60829. 

4/82 

Crime end the elderly. NCJ*79614. t/62 
Meesuring crime. NCJ-75710. 2/81 

Series crimes: Report of e f leid test (8JS 

technical repon). NCJ- 1046 1 5. 4/87 
Crime end older Amerlcens intormJitlon 

package. NCJ-104569. St 0.5/8 
Lifetime likelihood of vicdmUatlor^ IBJS 

technical report), NCJ-104274.3/87 
Teenege victims. NCJ- 103 138. 12/86 
Response to Screening questions In the 

Netiofial Crime Survey (BJS technical 

report). NCJ-9 7624. 7, :j5 
Victimization end fe^r of crimw: World 

pefepectives. NCi-93872. i/6*» 
The National Crimo Survey: Wo'!;lng 

papers. voL I: Ci^rer^t and histctcal 

perspecti/es. Nf;j-75374. 8/82 

VOL tl: Methodoi>gicel studies, 

NCJ-90307. t2A\4 
tssuee in the meet' ire mCP'.OkNi-^ 

timlzetion. NCJ- 7.1 68 ^ 10 o1 
The cost of negligence: L* ^'•t • «*. 

preventebte hou>>/h{»; 

NCJ-53527. t2/7e 
Rep« victim izatl^. In ^ ' 

NCJ-5587CS/79 
Criminelvictiml^nic:* 

NCJ'56396.8/7a 
An Introduction to t.^e • 

Survey. NCJ-43732. 4; 
Local victim eurv.. e:A 



Correct ions 

BJS butteimi *nd xpecOr rvpurrs* 
Pkotne of Stete prHon inmetes, 1M6, 

NCJ't09926, 1/88 
Capital punishment 1966, NCJ- 106483. 
9/87 

Prisoners In 1966. NCJM04864.S/87 
Imprisonment In four countries. NCJ* 

103967.2/87 
t'cpuletion density in Stete prisons. 

NCJ* 103204. 12/86 
State end Faderal prisoners. 1925-65. 

102494. 11/86 
Prison admissions end releeses. 1963. 

NCJ* 100582. 3/86 
Examining recidivism. NCJ-9650 1.2/85 
Returning to prison. NCJ-95700. 1 1/84 
Time served in prison. NCJ-93924. 6/84 

Correctional populations in t^e U S. 

1965. N' 5^03957.2/85 
1964 census of Stete edult correctional 

fscilities. NCJ-1055a5. 7/87 
Historicel corrections stetlstks in the 

U.S.. 16SO-1064. NCJ- 102529. 4/87 

t979 Surrey or inmit^s or Srarc corrccr/on^' 
ticthues and 1979 census or Sutc 
cotteeitonil Uohues, 

O^S spccw reports 

The prevalence of Imprisonment. 

NCJ-93€«i7. 7/85 
Cereer patterns in crime. n:CJ'88672. 

6/83 

BJS Ouitcuns 

Prisoners end drugs. NCJ-875/5. 

3/63 

Prisoners and alcohol. NCJ'86223. 
t/83 

Prisons end prisoners. NCJ-00697. 
2/82 

Veterans In prison. NCJ'7923' 1 1/81 

Census of fsiis and survey or /arf $r 
Drunk driving. NCJ- 109945. 2, 
Jalt inmetes. 1966. r^CJ'IO/lvj. 10/87 
Jail Inmetes 1085. NCJ- 105586. 7/87 
The 1 983 jail centus (OJS tMiticim). 

NCJ-95536. 1 1/64 
Cer^sus of Jells. 1 078: Data (or 

mdiv)duai|atis.vols MV. Normcasi. 

North Central South. West. NCJ- 

72279'72282. 12/01 
Profile of Jeil inmates. 1078. 

NCJ-654 12.2/61 

Parole and probation 

BJStuimnr 
Probation end perole 1986. NCJ* 

108012.12/67 
Probation and perole 1085, NCJ' 

103663. 1/87 
Setting prison terms. NCJ-762t8.8/63 

OJSspec'J'reporrs: 
Time served In prison end on perole. 

NCJ- 106544. 1/88 
Recidivism of young parolees. NCJ* 

104916.5/87 

Per&:^ in the U.S.. 1060 end 1061 . 

NCJ-S7387. 3/86 
Chsracttristlcs of persons entering 

percl > during 1976 and 1970. NCJ- 

8724i.C/83 
Cheract'iristlcs of the perole populetlon. 

1079, NCJ-66479. 4/81 

Chitdrttn tn cuntody: 

Public juvenile facilities, 1065 
(butiitirY).NCJ-l02457. 10/86 

1 962-63 census o. Juvenile detention 
end co.Yectlonal facilities, NCJ* 
l0l68f.9/86 

Expenditure and employment 

BJ*: huUehr.s: 
Justice expenditure end employment: 
1085. NCJ- 104460. 3/87 
1983. NCJ-101776. 7/86 
1983. NCJ-96327. 8/85 
i/ustice expenditure end employment in 
the U.S.: 

1980 end 1981 extrects. NCJ S6007. 
6/85 

1971.79.NCJ-92S96.tt/84 



Courts 

BJS tutfttins. 
Stete felony courts and felony lews. 

NCJ -106273. 8/8 7 
Thi growth of eppeale: 1973*63 trenJs. 

NCJ-96381.2/85 
Case Utinsi> in State courts 1 983. 

NCJ-95t It. to/84 

BJl spe&ifreporrs: 
Felony cas«*processing time, NCJ- 

101965. 8/86 
Felony tent eAcing In 18 focel jurltdlc 

tions. NCJ-9768 1.6/85 
The prevalence cf guilty pleas. NCJ- 

96018. 12/84 
Sentencing practices In 13 States. 

NCJ-95399. 10/84 
Crim!net defense systems: A national 

survey. NCJ-94 630. 8/84 
;«ebees corpus. NCJ-9294a3/84 
State court ceseloed stetistics. 1977 

ar<d 1961. NCJ-87587. 2/83 

Sentencing outcomes In 26 felon* 

courts. NCJ* 105743. 8/87 
Notion el crimlnel defense systems study. 

NCJ-94702. 10/86 

The prosecution of felony errests: 

1662. NCJ- 106990. 2/88 

1M1. NCJ' 10 1380. 9/86. S7.60 

I960. NCJ-97684. tO/85 

1070. NCJ-e6482. 5/84 
Felony lews of thl SO Steles end the 

District of Coiumble, 1066. 
NCJ-105066. 2/88.St4.70 
State court n^odel stetisticel dictionary. 

Supplement. NCJ'98326.9/85 

1 St edition. NCJ 62320. 9/80 
State court orgenizetlon 1060. NCJ- 

76711.7/82 

Computer crime: 

BJS Sf>eciahcpOftS7 
Electronic fund trensfor freud. NCJ- 

96666.3/85 
Electronic fund trensfer and crime. 

NCJ92650.2/84 

Cle^tro!:ic fund trensfer systems freud. 

NCJ- 10046 1.4/86 
Computer security techniques. NCJ- 

84049.9/^2 
Electronic fund trensfer systems and 

crime. NCJ-83736. 9/82 
Expert witness menuel. NCJ*77927.9/8t. 

S1 1.50 

Crimlnel Justice resource menual. 

NCJ-6t550. 12/79 

Privacy and security 

Privacy end i^urity of crimlnel history 
informetion: Compendium of State 
legisletlon: 1964 overview. NC> 

98077.9/85 

Crimlnel Jiistice Information policy: 
Automated fingerprint identiflcetlon 

systems: Technology end policy 

Issues, N0 10434 2. 4/87 
Crimlnel Ju»tH;« 'hoT fiiee. 

NCJ-10t850. 12/86 
Oeta quellty poUcWe erMi procedures: 

Proceedings of e BJS/SCARCH 

conference. NCJ-101849. 12/86 
Crime control end crimlnel records 

(BJS special reporiL NCJ-991 76. 

10/85 

Stete crimlnel records repositories 

(BJS technical repori). NO99017. 
10/85 

Oete quality of crimlne; ^letory records. 

NCJ'96079. 10/85 
Intelligence end inveetigetlva records. 

NCJ-95787,4/85 
VIctlm/wrtneee legislation: An ove^ 

view. NCJ'94365. 12/84 
tnformetion poMcy end crime contrd 

strstegiee(SEARCH/BJS conierenoe), 

NCJ-93926, 10/84 
Reeeerch ecceee to crimlnet Justice 

dete.NCJ-84 154. 2/83 
Privecy end Juvenile Justice records, 

NCJ-84152.1/63 

See order form 
on last page 



Federal Justice statistics 

The Federal cMl )ustlce system (BJS 

t)uC«t.n). rXXl- 104769. 7/8/ 
Employer perceptions of workplace 

crime. NCJ-1 01851. 7/87 

Federal offen^et af>d offenders 

BJSspcMtttpons: 
Pretrial releeee end detention: The Seit 

Reform Act of 1 964. N0 1 09929. 2/88 
Wt^He-coHar crime. NO 106876, 9/87 
Pretrial releese end misconduct. TiCJ- 

96132.1/85 

BJS bunetins' 
Benk robbery. NCJ 94463. 8/84 
Federal dnjg lew violators, NCJ- 

92692.2/84 
Federal lustice stetistics. NCJ- 

80814.3/82 

General 

BJS Ou//9r>ns 9nC speet^t reports, 
Trecking offenders. 1994. NCJ- 109686. 
1/88 

8JS telephone contects *87. NCJ- 

102909.12/86 
Tracking offenders: White-colliir crime. 

NCJ-102867. 11/86 
Police employment end expenditure. 

NCJ -100 117. 2/66 
Tracking offenders: The child victim. 

NCJ-957e5. 12/84 
Tree king offenders. NCJ-91572. t1/83 
Victim and witness essistence: New 

Steie lews end the system's 

response. NCJ-87934.5/83 

Report to the Nation on crime aiHl 
Justice, second edHlon. NCJ* 
105506. 5/88 
Dele center A cleeringhouse for drugs 

A crime tb:GCnurcl. 6C 000092. 2/68 
Orug> and crime: A guide to I JS dele. 

NCJ- 109958. 2/B8 
BJS dau rirport. 1086. NCJ t06679. 

10/87 

Sourcebook of crimlnel lustice statistics. 

1986. NCJ- 105287. 9/87 
BJS ennual report, fiscal 1966. NCJ- 

103985.4/87 
1066 directory of euiCMeted criminal 

justice informetlon sytems. NCJ- 

102260. 1/87. S20 
Publications of BJS, 1071-84: A topical 

bibliography. TB030012. 10/86. Si 7.50 
BJ^ publications: Selected library In 

microfiche. 1071 '84. PR030O:2. 
;0/36.S203 domcsi»c 
Nettonat sunrey of crime severity. NCJ- 

96017.10/85 
Criminal victimiia Jon of District of 

Columbia reside^Ms and Cepitol Hill 

employees. 1062-i\I. NCJ'97982: 

Summery. NCJ-98567.9/85 
DC household victimlzetlon sunrey dele 

bese: 

Siudy Implementeti'jn, 
NCJ-98595.S7.60 

Documentation. NCJ 98596. S6.40 

User menuel. NCJ-98597.S8 20 
How to gein eccess to i^JS dele 

(brochure). BC-000022. 9/84 
Report to the nation on crime end justice: 

Tha data. NCJ-87068. 10/63 



BJS maintains the fo!*owing 
mailing llttr. 

• Orugsand crime data (new) 

• White'COllar crime (new) 

• N3ti0nal Crime Survey (ar^nual) 

• Corrections (annual) 

• Juvenile corrections (annual) 

• Courts (annual) 

• Privacy £nd security of criminal 
history information and 
information policy 

e Federal "itistics (annual) 

• BJS bulk \s and special repoas 
istpproximately twice a month) 

• Sourcebookof Criminal Justice 
Statistics (annual) 

To be added to these lists, wnte to: 
Juttic* Statlttlct CiMrlngHouM/ 
NCJRS 

BOX 6000, Rockvill*, MD 20850. 



LlC^^COVCftNMCNT PAINTING UfF ICCt198S-232-032tdg00l 



To be added to any BJS mailing list, copy 
or cut out this page, fill it in and mail it to: 

□ If the mailing label below is 
correct, check here and do not 
fill in name and address. 

Name: 
Title: 
Organization: 



Justice Statistics Clearinghouse/NCJRS 
U.S. Department of Justice 
User Services Department 2 
Box 6000 

Rockville, MD 20850 



You will receive an 
annual renewal card. 
If you do not return it, 
we must drop you from 
the mailing list. 



Street or box: 



City, State, Zip: 
Daytime phone number: ( ) 

Interest in criminal justice (or organization and title if you put home address above): 
Please put me on the mailing list for— 



n Justice expenditure and employ- 
ment reports— annual spending 
and staffing by Federal/State/ 
local governments and by func- 
tion (police, courts, etc.) 

["] White-collar crime— data on the) 
processing of Federal white- 
collar crime cases 

n Privacy and security of criminal 
history information and informa- 
tion policy— new legislation; 
maintaining and releasing 
intelligence and investigative 
records; data quality issues 

ri Federal statistics— data describ- 
ing Federal case processing, from 
investigation through prosecution, 
adjudication, and corrections 



I I Juvenile corrections reports— 

juveniles in custody in public and 
private detention and correction- 
al facilities 

ri / Drugs and crime data— sentencing 
and time served by drug offend- 
New! ( ^^^9 ^^^^ use at time of crime by 
jail inmates and State prisoners, 
and other quality data on drugs, 
crime, and law enforcement 

n BJS bulletins and special reports 
—timely reports of the most 
current justice data 

i I Prosecution and adjudication in 
State courts—case processing 
from prosecution through court 
disposition. State felony laws, 
felony sentencing, criminal 
defense 



i I Corrections reports— results of 
sample surveys and censuses of 
jails, prisons, parole, probation, 
and other corrections data 

n National Crime Survey reports— 
the only regular national survey 
of crime victims 

I I Sourcebook of Criminal Justice 
Statistics (annual)— broad-based 
data from 150+ sources (400+ 
tables, 100+ figures, index) 

I I Send me a form to sign up for NIJ 
Reports (issued free 6 times a 
year), which abstracts both 
private and government criminal 
justice publications and lists 
conferences and training sessions 
in the field. 



US. Department of Justice 
Bureau of Justics Statistics 



Official Business 

Penalty for Private Use $300 
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